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(Editor's Note: The original of the logo was designed in watercolar 
by ihe author. Itis reproduced here on the outer front cover of 
this publication.) 

The logo is an abstim;lion of the acronym of the Association 
of Systematic Biologists of the Philippines — ASBP. The lettms in 
the acronym are grouped as such so that the logo can be inter¬ 
preted as many ways as possible. 

Tfce lower green area is A, for Association, this and the upper 
green elliptic area constitute the S, for ^stemofic. The blue 
areas make up the B, for Biol€)ghts, and tiie goJd areas are for 
P, PhUippines. 

The combinations of lines, strokes and curves signify a num¬ 
ber of Philiptpine biota, thus: 

— the top half of S = the leaflet of a moss, ihe primoxdid 
leaf of a flowering plant, or an algal cell; 

— the whole J3 = an insect busy feeding upon a leaf, or half 
the face of a grasshopper showing ihe mouth and an 
ocellus; 

— Ihe top half of P = a flingal or bacterial spore, or a vege¬ 
tative propagule or pollen grain of a flowering plant; and 

■— the lower half of P = the pincher of a crab, ox the claw or 
beak of a bird. 

The logo when viewed &om different an^es reflects the m- 
herent diversity characterizing all biosystems, from a butterfly 
in flif^t to a swamp crab on the run or an insect feeding uptnr a 
plant. Above all, it radiates the dynamic interactions between 
and among the various components of Nature. The tiiin white 
lines symbolize Man as researcher, infinitely captivated by Nature, 
preoccupied with studying, analyzing, utilizing and interpreting its 
vast complexity. 

Green symbolizes the freshness and originality of ideas; lAie^ 
for the nobility and loftiness of purpose; and gold, for the ever¬ 
lasting impact of the Association’s contributions to Philippine 
bidl<^. 
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SYSTEMATIC BOTANY IN THE PHILIPPINES; 
A PERSPECTIVE 


Jose Vera Santos* 


Systematic botany is the oldest branch of organized bota¬ 
nical science in the Philippines. It is recognized that research 
in many areas of botany is dependent on plant systematics, for one 
cannot ignore the importance of the correct scientific name of the 
plant one works with. Any local institution which is chained with 
the study of Philippine flora, in addition to rendering identification 
service to researchers and students in the natural sciences, should 
have a well-organized herbarium which is staffed with trained 
and experienced personnel and provided with the essential equip¬ 
ment, supplies and materials, an up-to-date library, and liberal 
funding for field collection trips. 

Fresh plant collections are important in systematic work. 
Inasmuch as fertile specimens are not always avaUable in the 
held at all times, the herbarium is one of the principal sources 
of fertile materials for serious floristlc and monographic research 
on flowering plants. In this assemblage of preserved plants, each 
collection is generally ; ^jvided wth authenticated scientific 
identification, data on I eoitat, flowering season and other per¬ 
tinent infonnations. Old collections are as useful as, or in some 
cases of greater importance than, recent ones. This can be leaned 
from the inestimabte value of the existing classical specimens 
studied by Cari von Linnaeus for his 1753 Species Plantarum. 
Certain controversial interpretations of the identity of Linnaean 
species are settled by referring to type qjecimens in the herbarium 
of the Linnaean Society of London. Likewise, when confusion 
arises in the identification of recent Philippine plant collections, 
afiier exhausting all available literature, one usually resqrts to 
herbarium specimens for comparison and confirmation of iden¬ 
tification of the plant in question. It will be noted that there are 
cases also when the newly described species were based not 
on &esh but on unnoticed herbarium specimens. 

Our flora is being depleted due to anthropogenic factors 
among which are shifting (kaingin) cultivation, over-exploita¬ 
tion of our forests through uncontrolled or poorly regulated 
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logging, expansion of development program for human settle¬ 
ment, and grazing. Fire and other natural factors like typhoon and 
li^tning contribute to the destruction of habitats and attendant 
extinction of many species. Extant po]>ulations which were the 
sources of holotypes of species described as new from the Philip¬ 
pines are hardly avaOable at present due to disturbance of type 
localitiesH Tlie gradual disappearance of our rare, endemic and 
indigenous plant species is a sad state to reckon with. The her¬ 
barium as the repository of old and recent plant collections is 
the indispensable source of valuable mformation for vanishing 
species and our flora in general. This scientific heritage of our 
natural resource serves as the ultimate reference for the iden¬ 
tification of many plant species especially those which are now 
extinct or are undergoing extinction. 

During the time of E.D. MerrUl, the standard procedure 
was to gather, whenever possible, up to 10 specimens for each 
collection number. The duplicates were distributed to principal 
herbaria in Southeast j\sia, Europe and the United States of 
America. It may be assumed that this policy of liberal distribution 
of duplicates was based on the anticipation that what was des- 
troyed in one herbarium would be represented by the duplicates 
preserved in other harbaria. With the complete destruction of the 
Philippine National Herbarium during Worid War n, the fore¬ 
sight of Merrill gained full justification. At present, voluminous 
diplicates of Philippine pre-war collection, including those of all 
foms of types, are to be found preserved in foreign herbaria. 
With the present situation, it is impossible thus to do serious 
monographic research on Philippine flora without examining 
the different type materials in foreign herbaria. 

With this focus on the importance of ihe herbarium, the 
present deplorable condition of our herbaria deserves special 
concern. The Philippine National Herbarium (PNH) at the Natio¬ 
nal Museum is supposed to set an example for well-developed 
and properly organized and maintained collections of pre¬ 
served plants representing the Philippine flora. One has to make 
an ocular observation.of the lamentable state of the plant collec¬ 
tions in cabinets which are cramped in rooms and corridors 
with hardly any decent working space. Many specimens are at 
the mercy of the elements and destructive insects and molds. WhOe 
the herbarium serves as the repository of precious botanical speci¬ 
mens which are preserved not only for posterity and utility, it 
should be realized that one of the principal functions of an her- 
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barium 15 lesearch, primarily in systematic botany. And yet one 
may witness at PNH the significant lack of technical persotinel, the 
inadequate facilities, the very meager stock of literature and 
the very limited working space — all hardly conducive to a plea¬ 
sant atmosphere for scientific investigation. This is not an indict¬ 
ment of the present state of PNH but a reminder to impress upon 
concerned citizens of our generation the dire need for support 
camnmsurate to the scientific value and national service of the 
herbarium to botanical advancement in the Philippines. 

'I'o appreciate better the present state of systematic botany 
in the Philippines, we may look back to its history. The signi¬ 
ficant activities in Philippine systematic botany started with the 
first edition of Pr. Manuel Blanco’s Flora de Filipinos (1873) 
which was dominated by the Linnaean system of classification. 
The second edition came out in 1845, a few months after Blan¬ 
co’s death. The third edition (1877-1883) was authored by two 
Augustinian priests, Fr. Andres Naves and Fr. Celestino Pertian- 
des-Villar; it has 4 volumes of text and 2 volumes of plates. 
The first 3 volumes are practically reprints of the first and second 
edrtiaas. The fourth volume, with 3 articles, has no direct bearing 
<Hj Ihe first and second editions. The first article by Fr. Antonio 
Llanos deals wilh certain plants not included in the first edition. 
The second by Fr. Ignacio Mercado treats Philippine medicinal 
plants, and the third by Fr. A. Naves and Fr. C. Femandez- 
Vilfar contains a new appendix. The appendix is better known 
as Novissima Appendix, and it aims to reduce Blanco’s species 
to Arose of earlier authors and to enumerate all plants then known 
in Are Philippines, 

It turned out that there were many errors in the identifica- 
tion of Philippme plants in Blanco’s Flora. Merrill (1918), in his 
Blancoanae, made a critical revision of the Philippine 
I^ant species described by Blanco and Llanos. To be of greater 
ralue, Blanco’s Flora should therefore be used together with 
Merrill’s annotations and corrections. 

From 1790 to 1875 various exploring expeditions fiom 
Europe and America visited the Philippines to collect botanical 
and oAier natural history materials. Only the more important ones 
are treated here. 

The MALASPINA EXPEDITION, sent out by the Spanish 
government, was in the Philippines from March to December in 
1792, Two energetic botanists, Thadaeus Haenke and Luis Nee, 
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made extensive collections of botanical specimens. A detailed 
account of tiie activities of the Malaspina Expedition and the fate 
of the Philippme botanical specimens collected by Haenke and 
Nee are given by D. Madulid in Kalikaaan 12 (1-2) 1983 and Acta 
Manikma. 

The WILKES U.S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION was in Aie 
Philippines in 1842. Botanical collections, mainly in Luzon, were 
made by Rich, Pickering and Brakeniidge. These materials were 
studied by A. Gray and others and are now preserved in American 
and European herbaria. 

The CHALLENGER EXPEDITION, the last of the great ex¬ 
ploring expeditions to visit the Phjl4>pines, stayed for 4 months 
at various times in the years 1874 to 1875. While the localities 
explored covered wide areas from Manila to Zamboanga, wiAi 
large volumes of natural history materials gathered, the botanical 
collections were few and unimportant. 

One of the great collections of botanical materials in Aie 
Phaippines was that of the English naturalist Hu^ Cuming. He 
made his vollections from 1836 to 1840, covering many provinces 
in Luzon, Visay^ and Mindanao. His botanical collections 
amounted to 2,200 numbers. On his to London, he collected 
also in Indonesia and vicinities. Unfortunately, his collections 
from the latter places were distributed with Philippine labels. 
For each collection number Cuming made many duplicate speci¬ 
mens which were distributed to different Europwin herbaria. 
Until the close of the 19th century, the knowledge of Philippine 
plants by European botanists were based mainly on Cuming’s 
collections. 

Aside form Cumu%, other collectors fix)m En^and, Germany 
and the United States gathered botanical specimens in Aie Philip- 
plnes. 

The period from 1870 to the dose of Spanish colonial ad- 
minislration in 1898 marked the revival of botanical activities in 
the PhUippiues. This was due mainly to the influence and 
botanical ability of Sebastial Vidal who was Inspector General of 
the Forestry Bureau in 1871, and Chief of the Commission of 
Philippine Forestry Flora in 1876. He published three volumes on 
P h ilip pin e plants covering (1) a s 3 mopsis of the families and genera 
of woody plants (1883), (2) a numerical index and systematic 
catalogue of phanerogamic plants collected by Hu^ Ctiming in 
the country (1886), and (3) a reviriem of vascular plants (1886). 
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listing hawe been added since by P. Cordero, Menesi, Trono and H. 
Calumpong. Noteworthy in this connection is tiie significant 
increase in the number of local phycrfc^sts engaged in actiTe, 
albeit not fulltime, tasoncsnical work, viz., J- Pantastico, M.R. 
Martinez, M.T. Zafaralla, E.G. Fortes, R. Modelo and A. Ponce- 
Hurtado, to name a few. This rmo development is nowhere else 
evident in the other groups of microargmusms and most likely 
in the plant and animal groups as well. Indeed, the microphy- 
tic algae are now beginning to gain some attention, for instance, 
from M. Fcrtes, P, Cordero and G. Trono. The soil inhabitants, 
however, remain ignored. Overall, despite the generally sketchy 
descriptions of mainly sterile specimens, a far broader picture of 
Philippine phyctdogy is now in view. , 

C. FUNGI 

A historical account of Philippin© mycology up to 1935 is 
f iiminhc d by N.G. Teodoro in his An Enumeration of Philippine 
Fungi (1937). Up to that time and raiwards till ttie mid-40’s, 
Philippine fungi were studied almost exclusively by both resident 
and non-resident Europeans and Americans, the latter mostiy with 
collections made during the great botanical expenditions that 
leached the archipelago. Except for J. Mendoza and S. Palo at the 
then Bureau of Science in Manila, no Filipino picked up the 
interest following the departure of the Americans. E.B. Cope¬ 
land, the founder and first dean of the now UPLE was not only a 
pteridologist. He was also a mycologist, but with aU his interest 
in mushrooms and that of O. Reinking in hyphomycetes, the ex¬ 
ceedingly few Filipinos who developed a liking for fungal 
taxonomy did so with a decided predilection for species associated 
with plant diseases, the imperfect fungi in particular. Among the 
basidiomycetous fungi, mudirooms and polypores are the most 
attended to precisely because of their economic importance, 
respectively as potential alternate food and as incitmate of decay 
of hardwood and softwood. The ascomycetes have been largely 
^noied except for the black mildews that are common under 
moist condhions on leaves and soft stems of angiosperms. In the 
60’s, the combined efforts of F. Uyenco, D. Reynolds wtd I. 
Dogma shed some light to the theretofore unexplored local aceUular 
and cellular slime molds, net d^ime molds, Saprolegniaceae, coral 
fiingi and gasteromycetes. An addendum to Teodoro’s 
Enumeration has been published recently by TJH. Qumiio “d 
D.R. Capilit in 1981. For the myoomycetes, an expanded listing 
was done by D.R. Reynolds in 1981. 
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The decade just past witaeseed the drift in emphasis to the 
mu^rooms and phycomyoetous or zoosporic fungi. T. H. Quimio 
has published a series of papers on the mushrooms of Mount Maki- 
ling, as well as an artide on the genus Pythium. I. Dogma has 
given, and continues to give, detailed scrutiny to the zoosporic 
f ung i, especially the chyiridiomycetes. He has expanded the hating 
for Philippine phycomycetes from 43 species in Teodoro’s Enume¬ 
ration.to nearly 300, and monographed for the worid the genus 
Blyttidmyces. Under preparation are monographs for the genera 
Monoblepharella and Apodaehlya, 

Overall, ftingal teixonomy in the Philippines is beset with 
several problems as discussed by 1. Dogma in 1975. Periiaps the 
most important is the auspicious lack of serious workers. The 
current emphasis on mycoirhizal fun^ and species involved in 
litter deedmpoBition has so far contributed very little. However, 
it is speculated thai it will eventually give birth to fiingal soil 
ecology in the country. For example, V. Cuevas has shown that 
TYiehoderma oureoifiritii and T. pseudokoningii are faidy 
common smd active cdlulose decomposers. Trichoderma I'iridi of 
Inotechnologica] fame has thus far not shown up. 

D. LICHENS 

The lichens of the Philippines have been treated extensively 
Iqf E.A. Vainio in the early 1900. No other appreciable taxonomic 
wok was done locally until 1979 when W. Sm. Giuezo publidied 
an extensive and up-to-date listing of all known Philippuie species, 
and worked on the genus Lobaria. 

IL BRYOPHYTES 

The information on Philippine bryophytes, Hepatica (li¬ 
verworts) and Musci (mosses), are wlddy scattered in foreign 
and local pubUcations. The bibliography on Philippine Bryolo¬ 
gy, prepared by R. del Rosario and N.V, del Rosario (1967), 
serves as a convenient initial guide in tracing the literature. 

A. HEPATICAE. The earliest reference to PhQlppine hryo- 
phytes is in Synopsis ifepaftcarum by C.W. Gottsche, J.B.C, 
Lindenbe:]^ and C.G. Nees von Essenbeck (1844). This include 
the first coltectioiui of Philippine hepatics hy J. Meyen, H. Cuming 
and G. Caudichau-Beaupte. Subsequent local collections were 
mentioned in foreign authors* studies or monographic treatments 
of genera of Asiatic hepatics, such as the works of A.W. Evans 
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(1919), Fr. Verdoom (1930) and G. Hoffcnan (1905). Among 
&050 who studied principally Philippine hepatics are Th. Horzog 
(1931) who published Hepaticae PhUippinemis, and Ft. Stephani 
(1906) who described 9 new species of Philippine liverworts. 
The Ftoro of Mt Pulog by E.D. Merrill and M.L. Merritt (1910) 
includes 23 species in 13 genera of hepatics. The mote recent taxo¬ 
nomic treatment of-Philippine hepatics is a'series of 3 papers by 
R. dd Rosario (1967-1975). 

'B. MUSCI 

There were few Philippine mosses described before 1900. 
It was during the American regime be^ning in 1902 that bryo- 
logical investigations made rapid progress. B.D. Merrill exerted 
efforts to gather ail available moi^ collections. These were studied 
and eventually publi^ed in a series of articles by F.F. Brothems 
(1907-1926); many were described as new. In a list of Philippine 
mosses collected from different r^ons of the archipelago, R.S. 
WiUiams (1914) enumerated 240 species in 118 genera; 27 species 
sad 3 genera were described as new. A comprehensive taxonomic 
treatment of tiie moss flora of tiae PhUippmes is E.B. Bartram^s 
(1939) Mosses of the Philippines which includes 612 species in 
180 genera and 45 families. On a much later date, the revised 
checklist of Philippine mosses by Z. Iwatsuld and B.C. Tan (1979) 
includes 625 species in 218 genera and 53 families. Regional 
moss of tiie Philippines include the works of E. del Rosario 
(1979-1981) on the National Botanic Garden, the Cordilleras, and 
Metro Manila. Other contributions to Philippine bryology are 
those of N.V. del Rosario (1959-1964) on 2 new species of 
mosses, and account of the taxonomy and ecology of Philippine 
moss^; F. Tixier (1978) on 187 species of mosses collected firom 
-Mountain Province; R. dei Rosario (1979) and R.O. van Santen 
(1979) on 11 mosses new to the Philippines; E. del Rosario and 
G,L. PenidUa (1979) on 14 species of mosses from Lubang Island, 
Occidental Mindoro, and an account of 111 endemic species of 
Philippine mosses; Z. Iwatsuki (1980) on 20 new species of Philip¬ 
pine mosses; Iwatsuki and B. Tan (1979) on 2 new nomencla- 
tural combinations; B. Tan (1981, 1982) on 2 fascldes of Musci 
PhUippinensis Exsiecati, (1981) additions to the moss fLora of the 
National Botanic Garden, and (1982) a checklist of Mt. Makiling 
mosses; Wm. Reese and B. Tan (1983) on a review of the Calym- 
peraceae, including one new species from the Philippines. 

With the revival of local interest in bryology, more contri- 
bttticHis to the hryological flora of the Philippines may be 
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expected in the neat future, for example, Z. Iwatsuki and B.G. 
Tan on 19 moss qtedes new to the Pbil4)pmes (1983). 

III. PTERIDOPHYTES (Ferns and their Allies) 

A. FERNS 

The fetus received greater systematic treatment than their 
allies. Among the early Works which made reference to PhiUppine 
ferns are those of H. Christ (1897-1910). C.B.W.K. van Alderwe- 
relt van Rosenberg (1908, 1910), E. Rosenberg (1911) and C. 
Christensen (1906, 1913). LJVI. Underwood (1903) was the Srst 
to give a summary of our knowledge of Philippine ferns. Sustained 
interest on the ^stematics of Philippine ferns began with the 
series of papers by E.B. Copeland (1905-1950) which incudes a 
monc^aph of the family Polypodiaceae, several genera, and des¬ 
criptions of many new species. These publications were based 
mainly on specimens &om extensive collections throu^out the 
archipelago. The pteridological career of Copeland in the PhB^ 
pines culminated m the publication of his Fem Flora of the PhUip- 
pines. This comes in 3 volumes (1958-1960) which are largely 
compilations of his previous researches on Philippine ferns. Cope¬ 
land recc^ized 950 species in 155 genera. 

M.G. Price (1972) made a critical review of Copeland’s Fem 
Flora of the Philippines, He pointed out many oversi^ta and 
errors, those which are typogrs^hical he attributed to Copeland’s 
failing eyesi^t. A revised list of 920 species and 152 genera was 
predated, and the Flora was regarded as incomplete. Many ferns 
in Philippine mountains await discovery and several Ph^ppme 
ferns still remain unnoticed in various foreign herbaria. 

Despite the weakness of Copeland’s Flora, it is still the most 
important literature for the general identification of Phil^ipnie 
ferns. However, for technical purposes, its use should be supple¬ 
mented with the review by Price. 

Further studies on the systematics of Philippine ferns gacve 
way to the publicatioo of additional contributions by the follow¬ 
ing investigators: P.M. Zamora (1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975), 
P.M. Zamora & M.G. Price (1969), FJd. Zamora & N.S. Vargas 
(1973, 1975, 1976), PM. Zamora & L.L. Co (1976,1977,1980), 
and S. Chandra & Pii. Zamora (1981). 

B. FERN ALLIES 

The allies of ferns given comparatively less attention. 
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Punished reports include those of Copeland. (1907), G. Hiero¬ 
nymus (1913), AJH.G. Alston (1935), PJd. Zamora (1959) and B. 
Tan (1975) on SekigiiKlla, W. Herter (1923) and P.M. Zamora 
(1971) on Lycopodiaceae, PJM. Zamora (1970) on Equisetaceae, 
PJd. Zamora & C.V. Zamora (1970) on Fsilotaceae and Isoeta- 
oeae, P.M. Zamora & N.S. Vargas (1971) on Ophio^ossaceae. 

IV. GYMNOSPERMS 

The first general treatment of Philippine gymnosperms was 
presentedby F,W. Foxworthy in 1911. This was followed in 1922 
hy Merrill’s enumeration of species in the Philippines. A later 
report in 1978 by D. de Laudenfels on the Toaconomy of Philip¬ 
pine Coniferae and Taxaceae includes the description of 23 known 
conifers and one taxad. 

V. ANGIOSPERMS 

The sustained interest of E.D. Merrill in flowering plants and 
his great efforts in supporting botanical researches may have in¬ 
fluenced the placing of greater emphasis on systematic investiga- 
ticns of Philippine an^osperms. To insure a more established 
foundation for floristic studies, he made detailed annotations and 
corrections of the identifications of plant species by Blanco and 
Llanos in Flora de Filipinas. Merrill published regional floras for 
Lamao Reserve Forest (1906), Mt. Halcon (1907), Mt. Pulog (with 
Merritt) (1910), Manila (1912), and Banguey Island (1926). He 
prepared several monographs, among which are those on the fami¬ 
lies Ericaceae, Caunaiaceae and Lwanthaceae, and the genera 
Freycinetia, Garcinia (1905) and Cycas (1936). In addition, he 
described huncheds of new species. 

Among Merrill’s contemporaries who prepared monographs 
on PhUippine flowering plants were A.D.E. Elmer (1906) who 
worked out the Rubiaceae and Compositae in ‘addition to several 
genera. Like Merrill, Elmer described hundreds of new species, 
C.B. Robinson worked on Boraginaceae (1908), Chloranthaceae 
and Phyllanthaceae (1909), and Urticaceae (1911), 

Merrill sent out specimens to foreign specialists either for 
identification and deieription or for monographic studies. Thus, 
O. Beccaii (1919) received palms, J.S. Gamble (1915) bamboos, 
and E. Hackel (1905,1907,1908) herbaceous grasses. 

The results of exploratioiis and taxonomic researches were 
puhlMied in government bulletins and ackmti&c journals, and in 
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AJ3.E. Elmer’s private publication Leaflets of Philippine Botany 
which run to 10 volumes frcan 1906 to 1939. Some foreiga 
taxonomists who worked elsewhere on Philippine plants puWidied 
their papers in local and foreign scientific joumsis. 

The advances in systematic botany in the Fhilippmes rimre 
1902 were remarkable. All available putaications and voluminous 
collections.examined by Merrill formed the basis of his JSnajnciw- 
tion of Philippine Flowering Plants (1922-1926), the general found¬ 
ation for die preparation of the vascular flora of the Philippines. 

Foreign botanists domihated Philippine plant systemafecs 
during the greater part of the American re^me. However, the later 
part of ^is administration marked the gradual tranrifiotn of 
responsibilities of local botanical research from the transients to 
Filipino residents. Umversity students with aptitude in ^stamafle 
botany were ^en the opportunity to undergo basic trmnmg and 
many were later sent to American and European universitleB for 
advanced studies in preparation for their greater participation in 
research work on Philippine flora. At present, local floristic pro¬ 
jects are largely in the hands of Filipinos as can be leaned flom 
the following developments in thef systematic, stuc^ of Philippine 
flora after the publicaticHi of MerriU’s Enumeration, 2 yeare after 
he left the Philippines. 

ENUMERATION EW SPECIAL GROUPS; N, Teodoro 
(1937), fiingi; I. Dogma (1975), lower fimgi; T..Quimio and D. 
Capilit (1981), fungi; D, Reynolds (1981), myxomycetes; G.T. 
Velasquez, G. Trono and M. Doty (1977), algae; M. Martinez 
(1984), hlue-gceen algae; Z. Iwatsoki and B. Tan (1979), mosses,- 
W. Gruezo (1979), lichens: P. Salvosa (1963), trees; Rojo 
(1979), dipterocaii^; D.R. M^doza and RAl. dd Rosario (1967), 
Philippine aquatic flowering plants & &ms. 

REGIONAL FLORAS: J. Pantastico (1977), fresh water 
algae of Laguna de Bay and vicinity; S. Saiaya and G. Trono 
(1979), marine benthic algae of Santh^ Island; Trono & E. Gan* 
zon-Fo^s (1980, seaweed flora of Calatagan; J.V. Pancho (1972), 
aquatic angiosperms of Laguna de Bay, (1983) weeds of tobacco 
farm (with S. Obien), (1983) plants piosonous to livestock in the 
Philippines, and (1983) vascular flora of Mt. Makiljng and 
vicanity, part 1. 

MONOGRAPHS OF PHILIPPINE PLANTS: I. Dogma 
(1977- ), continuing series on zocMq;>oric fungi; G.T, Vdfaquez 

(1963), blue^reen dgae; F. Cordwo (1980), rueful algae; J. Men- 





dOM (1938) mu^ooms; T. Quimio (1978), edible mashiooms; 
^. Gme^ (1983), lichens; E.B. Berttam (198 9)» mosses; R. del 
nT^° a973), Sp^um; E,B. Copeland (1968-1960), ferns; 

(1976), conifers and Tasaceae; E. Quisiimbing 
U9dOj, Piperaceae,; (1931) medicinai plants; J.V.Santos (1960), 
G^ofe,' D,R. Mendoza (i964), Vdmayor (1983) 

^hi^ceae; H. Gutierrez (1983), Dipterdcarpaceae; J.V. Pancho 
U»7b), aquatic weeds; and B, Menez, R,C. Philipps and H. Calum- 
pong (1983) j g&agraseies. 

To keep abreast with recent developinents in plant system- 
atacs, the approaches have gradually expanded from the fraditioaal 
comp^ative gross morphology. Progressive systematists are begin, 
to utilize the findings and techniques in other areas fe 
anatomy, palynoiogy, embryology, cytology, genetics, 
phy^ography, ecology - and chemistry and mathematics in 
an attempt to understand better plant relationships. For zoospo- 
nc frui@, L pt^a (1977-. ) combines mo^hology with deve- 

iDpment and culture, and Gruezo (1978) uses histochemistry for 
anatomy, we have the works of G.T. Velasquez 
a931) on taboos, S. Chandra (1979) on diynarioid ferns, V. 
Amoroso (1983) on PhUippine ferns, R. Mendoza (1980) on 
Se^mlla, and D. Madulid (1980) on Pleetocomia. Falynological 
tKhniques were used by F.C. Garcia (1937) on plants with anio- 
philous poUen grains, by S. Chandra & PJVf. Zamora (1981) on 
drynarioid ferns, and by D. Madulid (1980) onPlectocomia, Com¬ 
parative biochemistry of plant products was used by M. Oliveros 
and M. Cantoria (1982) on Zingiber zerumbet (L.) Sm. and its 
proposed variety, and by D. Madulid (1980) on Plectocomia. In 
the cytotaxonomic studies of rice at the IRRI, variation in chro¬ 
mosome number was used in the separation of species. Numerical 
analysis was applied by Madulid (1983) to the Calamus jauen- 
sis complex. 

Comparetive gross morpholaigy wfll continue for a long time 
as the main approach in Philippine plant qrtematics. New 
evidences based on oiher areas of botany and on chemistry and 
mathematics are beginning to yield s^iSemt tindingg on the rela¬ 
tionships of different taxa. 

Systematic botany in ihe Philippines is confronted with 
probl^ns some of which have been brou^t out above. In addition 
there is a peat need ft® more competent personnel to undertake 
active participation in tiie systematic pursuit of our flora. The 
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tew technical personnel who are devoted to full-time reaail 
plant sysfcematics are in the Philippine National Herbariumfl 
National Museum. The rest, with similar trai ning and experit 
are in private and government colleges and universities and otiiS 
institutions, and are usually preoccupied with either teaching or 
administrative activities which leave them little time for r^eaich 
in ^stematies. 

When we compare the Philippines with our surrounding coun- 
Mes like Japan, Taiwan, India, Sri Lanka, China, Mal^sia, Indone¬ 
sia and Australia, we have to admit, with misgivings, that we Is® 
behind in national florigtie research. The preparation of A Flora of 
the Phi'/ippines needs a coordinated and centralized program of 
national scope. The Guide to Philippine Flora and Fauna, sponsor¬ 
ed by the Ministiy of Natural Resources in cooperation with tiie 
UJP. Natural Science Research Center in a modest beginning. Our 
available systematists participated witii full interest and vigor, and 
voluminous output was realized. Unfortunately, the results remain 
to be publidied. With the magnitude of a long-range undertaking 
of Philippine flora, the goveenment is the appropriate agency to 
assume fell encouragement and financial support. Our systan- 
atists are enthusiastic to participate to the b^t of their expesrtise. 
AH they need are liberal freedom to concentrate in their work, 
dec«mt facilities, minimum bureaucracy and reasonable 
support. This challenge to FUipino systematists will involve a 
heavy financial investment from the government but the results 
of the investigation of our flora will be the basis in assessing the 
economic potentials of the diSerent plant species, and will 
contribute immensely to the meaningful advancement of botenical 
science in the Philippines, 


PIONEERS IN PHILIPPINE PLANT SYSTEMATTCS 

This report will not be complete without 0 vmg appropriate 
tribute to the following selected pioneers who blazed the trail in 
Philippine systematic botany. 


( 1 ) Ft. MANUEL BLANCO (1778-1845) was a Roman 
catholic missionary of the Augustiniw order. As a Spanish priest 
SJiigncd to the Philippines, his principal mission was the propa^- 
ttw of Chilftian fslili. However, as a scholar hi (he field of botent- 
Dtenoe, 1» (tevo^iAciMI JbmIw of.hb svallahle time to 

1 tttHlllf M • eyitemettit. Itti( 













raMarch activittw m locdl flam culrattutad in !h« JpuUlcation of 
Ihe ftrst edition of hk Flora de FS^inw tn 11837- The latra two 
editicHOH were puMaSied after his deaths hy and in coUaboiaJaon 
witii his sueeessoes. This documentary botanical literature, despite 
tbe mai^ orcn m plant identaltieaticxiis which were pointed out 
by £J3. Merrill (1918), sereed as the fundamental bach^ptound 
fear later inveetigatiens of t*h£lippine flora. , 

(2) ELMER D. MERRILL (1876-1956) came to the Philip¬ 
pines in 1902 as botanist of the Bureau of Agriculture and Forest¬ 
ry, Later he was transferred to other government offices which 
paved the way to his botanical pursuit. Before he left the Philip- 
innes in 1924, he accomplMied magnificent contributions to the 
Icnowledge of Philippine flora. Of the more than 300 new species 
ctf vascular plants he described and more than 500 technical papers 
and books he wrote during his lifetime, many were on or wltii 
refoence to Philippine flora. His monographs on numerous genera 
of Philippine plants and several publications on le^onal floras of 
Ihe Philippines have greatly enriched our Imowle^e of the iden- 
titiM of our plants. His monumental work An Enumeration of 
F^ippine Flowering Plants (vols. I-IV, 1922-1926) is the guiding 
foundation for succeeding investiptions on tiie systematics of the 
vascular flora of the Philippines. During the tour of duty of 
Merrill in the Philippines, eKplorations for and collections of 
plants and publication's on Philippine flora were at thdr peak. 
He or^nized voluminous collections of herbarium specimens, 
maizily of Philippine and Soutiieast Asian origin, the size of which 
has not been equalled to the present. Realizing the importance of 
adequate literature in research, he establMied the tlien Science 
library whidi was the pride in Southeast Asia during his time. 

(3) EDWIN B. COPELAND (1873-1964) started as a plant 
pfaysiolf^st before he came to tiie Philippines in 1904 to become 
the systematic botanist of the Government Laboratories, later the 
Bureau of Science. He worked on the taxonomy of fungi (mush¬ 
rooms) and, later, of ferns. Eventually he established the U.P, 
Coll^ of Agriculture of which he was the first dean. He held 
other hi^ positions in the Philippine National Government. Bet¬ 
ween the different appointments he moved back and forth the 
Philippines and the United States. But all those years of changes in 
positions, he was active in tiie sytematics of PMippine ferns. His 
^test data on Philippine ferns include 943 species, of which 449 
"seem to be endemic”. His principal contribution to the 
knowledge on the taxonomy of Philippine plants is the document¬ 
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ary mcnc^aph entitied Fern Flora of Uie HiU^pmes. TMs work 
of Copeland stimulated great local interest to continue fejdhm 
taxonomic investigations of Riilippine ferns, extau&ig tiie abape 
of the study to tiie potential vdues of tiie dii^ient ^)ecies. 

(4) EDUARDO QUISUMBING (1895- ). The tantition 

in sharing the responsibilities on systematic botany ra tim Philq}- 
pines, from the Spanish friars to American ctdmiizers and ftndly 
to the Filipinos, was a gradual process. When £ J>. Menrill left the 
Philippines in 1924 for a new position in the United States, he left 
the great undertaking of leading the continuation of systematic 
botany of our country to his ardent and IBustrious Fili|imo riu- 
dent, Eduardo Quienmbing. Even before M errill ’s departure, (2ui- 
sumtdng co-authored with the former a aeries on new and note¬ 
worthy species of Phllippme plants. It may be mxmised that Qru- 
sumbing acquired the refined technique in ^stematic botany 
during his close association with Merrill. 0£ the 137 acieniti&c 
papers attributed to him, most refer to iHrBiiqBne fioa; the 
greater number are to his own credit and the zest he co-authmed 
with Merrill, O. Ames and some Filipina botanists. 

As a plant systematist, the primary interest of Quisiunbing 
was in Philippine orchids on which he puMitiied monograpl^ of 
several genera. He also co-authored with O. Ames a series riiout 
6 artides on new and noteworthy Philippine orchids. However, 
he often branched out to other groups of vascular phmts. Among 
his major contributions to Philippine flora are ihe Monograph of 
Philippine Piperaceae (1930) and the MetUcinal Plants of fee 
Philippines (1951). 

During World War II, ihe PhQippine Nationd Herbarium, 
with 305,367 specimens, went completely to adies. Affera the war, 
it was the crucial task of Quisumbing, as Director of the Nation¬ 
al Museum, to rehabilitate this institution, including the herba¬ 
rium. He organized extensive plant explorations and coDections 
in different parts of tiie country during all seasons of tho year. 
Upon his retirement in 1961, he must have had the satiri^tion of 
having restored the tunctional value of toe Fhiiippme Nationd 
Herbarium with its 76,983 preserved specimens.. 

(5) EWIN B. BARTRAM (1878-1964). Ihe early part of 
B^tr^ *s botanical career was devoted to toe publication of sriea- 
tific papers mainly on flowering plants, which he discontinued in 
1922 to concentrate his researches and bryophytes. He contributr 
ed from 1909|to 1966, 148 technical papas on mosses including 
the description 6f several hundred new species. The geographteal 
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areas of moas localities which he studied include the different 
states and countdes from the Antarctic to Argentina of the Ameri¬ 
can conlanent; the mainland of Asia including Burma, India and 
China; the idanch, of the PaciBc Ocean mainly Hawaii, then New 
Zealand, Australia, Borneo, New Guinea, and the Philippines. 

Merrill was mstrumental in the preparation of Bartram’s 
monograph of Philippine mosses. An arrangement was made for 
the loan of the entiie moss collections of the Fhiliippme National 
Hertarium, the UJP. College oit Agriculture and other moss mater¬ 
ials &CHn Negros Province. In 1935 H Jl. Bardett of the University 
of Mi chi gan was an exchange professor for one year in the Botany 
Department, Universily of the Philippines in Manila. His ^tensive 
mo^ colleoiaotts throu^out the archipelago were supplemented 
by the m(H^s collected hy the personnel of the Botany Depart¬ 
ment. All these specimens added considerably to ihe materials 
available to Baitram in the preparation of his monograph of 
Mosses of tfie Philippines (1939) which serves as the basis for 
greater knowler^e on Philippine mosses. This impressive work is 
by no means comi^ete as evidenced by the publications, on lat^ 
dates by Bartram and other authors, of many new records and new 
q^edes of Philippine mosses. Bartrammoiic^uaph triggered 
greater interest in Philippine bryophytes. At least two local 
botanists), R. del Rosario and B. Tan diverted their research 
efforts to continue the systematic studies of Philippine mosses. 

( 6 ) EDWARD AUGUST VAINIO (1853-1929) 

One of the distinguished European lichenologists with inter- 
nafional prominence was E. A. Vainio of Finland. His scientific 
publicatians amount to more than 100 technical papers on the 
taxonomy of lichens, including the descriptioa of an estimated 
1700 new species. Among his outstanding contributions to liche- 
nological research was on the natural classification and morpholo¬ 
gy of the lichens of Brazil (1890). This 52d-page comprehensive 
report on the resulfa of his lichenological travels, collections and 
studies in that country gained him the reputation of a “very pro¬ 
minent expert on tropical lichens”. 

E. D. MeziR, as Director of the Bureau of Science which used 
to house the herbarium, was greatly concerned with the large cd- 
iectioa of Philippine lichens which needed proper idenfjfica- 
ticai. In this desire to riiare with Vainio’s expertise on tropical 
lichens, Merrill sent him the duplicates of Philippine lichens which 
were gathered thrcfu^out the archipel^o numerous collect- 
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ors. The results of Vaimo *8 critical mvestigaticAi of these lichen 
materials resulted in the publication in 4 parts of the first and only 
floristic treatment of Philippine lichens, where he described some 
512 taxa new to science: 6 genera, 403 species, 1 subspecieB, 87 
varieties, 14 formae and 1 subfoima (Griiezo 1979). With the 
total destruction of the pre-war collectaons of the Philippine 
National Herbarium during Worid War H, the Vainio Herbarium 
at the Institute of Biology, University of Turku, Finland, is the 
only principal source of authentic lichen materials including all 
forms of t^es for valuable reference in any serious syriematic 
investigation of Phdippine lichens. 

If these pioneers of Philippine systematic botany were pre¬ 
sent today to assess the significant incmase in the continuiag con¬ 
tributions of resident Filipinos to the advancement of Philippine 
plant systmatics, I am sure they would feel great exultation to 
witness that their pioneering efforts were not undertaken in vain. 
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Pioneers in Philippine Plant Systematice. For details, see text. 
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This WJB the monum^it put up at the then Mehan Gulden 
in Manila by the defunct Philippine Society fox Plant Taxonomy. 
The inscription on die miurker was as follows: **S£BASnAN 
VIDAL Y. SOLER 1842-1889 A NATIVE OF BARCELCa4A, 
SPAIN, INSPECTOR GENERAL OF PHILIPPINE FORESTRY 
BUREAU, 1871. COMMISSIONER FOR THE FOREST FLORA 
OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1876. ESTABLISHED A LOCAL BOTA¬ 
NICAL LIBRARY AND HERBARIUM. PUBLISHED IMPOR¬ 
TANT TREATISES ON PHILIPPINE FLORA. Philippine Socie^ 
for Plant Taxonomy August 12,1961.” 
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PHILIPPINE SVSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY: ITS PAST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 

Carmen C. Vdasquez* 

i welcome lliis opportunity to talk to you on a subject which 
I believe has relevance, as the various branches of science and in 
particular, those of biology become isolated from one another and 
integrated knowlet^e becomes incresin^y difficult. It can be said 
that specialization is an inevitable outcome of progress in any 
science. Hence, this discussion brin£^ forth some type of under¬ 
standing in this state-of-affaiis in the country. 

To attempt to cover in this brief lecture the centuries of 
human effort to cope with the multiciplicity of knowing the 
animals in this country is, I believe, quite a task and perhaps even 
presumptuous. At most, 1 draU try to sketdi only Ihe development 
of seme of the outstanding efforts of some of the earlier naturalists 
and zoological systematists. 

Systematics pertains to the system of classification of organ¬ 
isms and was at one time regarded as distinct from the theoreti¬ 
cal science of taxonomy, but the two terms are also used inter¬ 
changeably to include both the theoretical and practical aspects of 
the subject. 

From the earlier times, man has sou^t knowledge of animals 
and plants. However, the written records, of his bioio&cal know- 
led^ are sparse before the works of natural philosophers. The 
accumulated knowledge remained largely unsystematized until 
organized by Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) and Theophrastus CSyO- 
285 B.C.), the fathers of zoology and botany, respectively. Taxo¬ 
nomic progress l^ged behind for some time due to lack of a suit¬ 
able system. John Ray (1628-1705) and Carolus Linnaeus (1707- 
1778), building on the works of their predecessors and crystalliz¬ 
ing the emer^g philosophical techniques of presentation, pub¬ 
lished on their great works. The classic 3ysterna Naturae by Lin¬ 
naeus was one of those that laid the foundation of modem biolo^- 
cal taxonomy. The binomial system of nomenclature was used to 
allow scientific designation, and a hierarchy of taxonomic catego¬ 
ries was utilized for tire groupings according to degrees of 
similarities and differences. The local faunae and floras were 
described and classified by this method. This dysteth became 
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known as the natural system of classification and it dominated 
taxonomic philosophy for a century. 

Mil started reconnoiteiing the world. The Spanish and the 
Portuguese empires grew rapidly and the increase in travel and 
trade together with nature research resulted in an explosion of 
knowledge of forms of both plants and animals. The publication 
of Darwin’s The Origin of the Species by Natural Selection in 
1859 was the outcome of the voyage of the Beagle. It opened 
new philosophical outlook in biology and much speculation on 
phylogeny, i.e,, evolutionary biology. The bulk of new informa¬ 
tion required biologists to set up a system of information storage 
and retrieval that was more efficient than just an arrangement 
or enumeration of such acquisitions. 

When considering the historical development of systematics 
in this country, we should realize that certain contingent activities 
during the Spanish regime (1521-1898), ihe American regime 
(1898-1941; 1946-1948) and the ad interim Japanese Occupation 
(1944-1946) have influenced, if not governed, systematics in this 
country. 

The first recorded attempts of those scientifically inclined to 
study the local fauna were around the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Some of the early European explorem collected in Manila 
and great expeditions sponsored by the French, English and 
Germfois were sent to ihe Philippines as early as 1836, Accounts 
were published by eminent personalities of the time, for example, 
Baron Cuvier of France, Hu^ Cuming of En^and and F. Jagor of 
Germany, also Wilhelm Peters of Beilin and A.B. Meyer of 
Dresden, to mention a few. 

In the meantime, Dominican feiais interested in natural 
history had started a museum in the University of Santo Tomas 
and by the first third of the 19th century, they had accumulated 
considershle collection of fish^ and other animals. After 1365, 
Jesuit priests started a museum at their school, the Ateneo de 
Manila However, very litlie was added afeei 1885 or 1890. The 
collection of Ihe Challenger Expedition (1873-1876) 

provided materials for study at ihe ihne. 

In 1895, Casto de Elera began the publication in Manila 
of the Catalogo Sistematieo de Toda la Fauna de FiVipuMis. Some 
other workers also started to compile and make lists from vMsou^i 
earthors. at times without acfcnowledgjig the preceding woi 1 s. 
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WtKfiiy of note are the efforts of our national hero, Dr. tToae Rizal, 
^o, as a naturalist, collected all sorts of animals whidi he sent to 
specialists in Germany for identification. His idiell collection, 
pM^wdy identified, are quite commendable.. His drawings of 
fi&es from Dapitan during his exile are quite precise as to warrant 
use in identification. 

The American regime was characterize’d by intensive collect- 
im of fLoral and faunal materials. The Siboga Expedition's (1904) 
and the U.S. Fisheries Steamer AJbatross Philippine Expedition’s 
(1907-1910) gaotmous collections provided materials for bioiogi- 
al stuc^. Checklists of real scientific value were prepared. In the 
field of ichthyology alone, to mention one, such names as David 
Sfarr Jordan, R.1!, Richardson, Alvin.Seale, Richard Crittender 
McG^tegor, Albert W. Herre, Bsorton Warren Evermann, Gunther, 
MuOeT, Peters Boulenger, Sleeker, Cuvier & Valenciennes, Kner & 
VaiTlant stood out. McGregor published his Manual of Philippme 
m 1909-1911. 

For invertebrates we had such names as Semper & Clark, 
DickeeBan (1928). In collaboration with Elmer D. Merrill, Richard 
C. McGregor, W. Schultze, Edward H. Taylor and Albert W.C.T. 
Herre publidied the book The Distribution of Life in the Philip- 
pmes. The foreign parasitolc^sts too were bm^ in their own way 
descrabing and identifying new forms of medic^ importance. 
PJi. AAbum, C.E. Craig, W.H. Boyston, LW. Brewer, W.P.Cham- 
C.L. Cole, F.E. Garrison, M.C. HaU, B. Schwartz made 
noteiiile contributions. 

The Department of Zoology, University of the Philippmes, 
pEofiled &om the eadiei works of Day, Light, and Sivickis. 

The publications of Taylor (1921, 1922, 1934), Hachisuka 
(1931-1935), Roxas & Martin (1937), Villadolid, Rabor, Eabanal, 
Unnali, Ronquillo, and Manuel, to mention a few, augmented our 
lounrledge on Philippme vertebrates. For the invertebrates we 
hare such names as Ulchanco, Roxas, Domantay, Faustmo, and 
Tkdangui. 

With World War II and the Japense Occupation, the lost ma- 
faaririg could not be estimated by their wei^t in gold. Much have 
had to be done and much more remains. The Philippine National 
Mraseum as it stands today is a witness to sudi retrieval activities, 
and ao are the other interested institutions and xesearchets. 


The more recent Danish Galaihea Expedition (1952) and 
the Museum de Histoire Naturalle Expedition of France (1976, 
1980) have increased our information on relatively les&explored 
areas like the Mindanao Trench and those of Lubang in Mindoro. 
Added to these are the activities of contemporary foreign zoolo¬ 
gists, not to mention the contributions of our your® zoologists 
today, of which this audience is well informed. 

The emergence and growth of the science of genetics in the 
20th century provided a better understanding of individual 
variation, and taxonomists have focused their attention on the spe¬ 
cies and their subdivisions as natural populations. The biological 
concept, with its emphasis on geographical distribution, ecological 
requirements, genetic mechanisms and degrees of reproductive 
isolation, has thus far proved applicable only in sexually reproduc¬ 
ing organisms but it has been a useful concept inspite of its 
practical limitations. 

PRESENT TAXONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

Assembling of taxonomic materials involving the sampling 
of populations, preservation of the samples for subsequent slAidy 
— procedures varying &om group to group. These coUections 
are essentia sources of material for comparative morphological 
purposes for some kinds of ecological data (i.e., seasonal and geo- 
^aphical distribution). These are raeuntained in national museums 
of the world or are with the individual collectors (amateur or 
otherwise). However, in experimental taxonomy in all fields, as 
in life history studies, living materials for camparative study are 
m aintain ed. 

Another activity involves the discrimmation among ossem- 
bled taxonomic materials. The main objective is the recognition 
of natural populations of organisms (species). Tins is done by ctm- 
paiing population samples by means of taxonomic characters. If 
the samples are of dead materials or dry populations made from 
freshly killed organisms, the taxonomic characters available are 
largely morphological whether at the level of the cell (cytological 
or karyological) or in terms of gross external anatomy. Living 
oi^anisms may be compared on the basis of physiological charac¬ 
ters (serological reactions, metabolic factors, body secretions, 
genetic make-up, means of reproduction, biochraniical properties), 
Field studies provide a source of ecolr^cal characters (habitat 
requirements, geographical distribulion, limiting fectors) and 
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behaintffal characters (orientation, moirements). The number of 
taxonomic characters available from these and other sources may 
be very large, and species in the same genus may differ by several 
hundred characters, althou^ most of these are difficult to de¬ 
monstrate and the exact total in a 0ven instance will probably 
be never determined. 

The third aetivily involves the maintenance and im^troce- 
ment of the generalfy (Kcepted nomenclature for designating taxa. 
The Intematioxud Code of Zoological Nomenclature^ lot which I 
had the opportunity to participate in a Colloquium in Zoological 
Nomenclature held in 1958 in London, En^and in connection 
with die XVdi International Congress of Zoology, has been 
developed to govern the application of scientific names in aoology. 
These rules are in constant study and are subject to modification 
and change by international congresses of the science concerned. 

A fourth activity involves the grouping of species into larger 
taxa with generalizations that can be made so as to permit the or¬ 
ganization and codification of biological knowledge. For purposes 
of p>Tn>irn1i!«i t.ioT>, the usefulness of the recognized taxa depends 
to a great extent upon the degree of similarity expressed by the 
species which comprise them. Degree of similarity is usually deter¬ 
mined by tile number of taxonomic characters which the species 
have in common. For this purpose, characters may be drawn from 
among those utilized for taxonomic discrimination (e.g,, compara¬ 
tive morphology, comparative physiology, comparative ecology). 
In order to express readily the different degrees of similarity exist¬ 
ing among specie, a hierarchy of taxonomic categories is utilized 
which lower taxa are grouped in an ascending series of larger 
taxa at successively hi^er levels until all are embraced in a sin^e 
cmnprehensive taxon. The resulting arrangement comprises a class¬ 
ification of oi^^^ms (Phylum, Class, Order.) 

The fifth activity is the constant scrutiny of classification 
and its reconstruction, alteration, modification, where necessary, 
inoider to express better presumed phylogenetic relationships and 
to eliminate poljiphlyletic taxa, for 'example, the Heterophyidae 
and MicrophaUidae. This may be done by the aid of data from the 
geographical or ecological distribution of the elements which make 
up the taxa, cwr by various statistical techniques such as the 
weiring of (^aiactexs, especially tiic^ which tend to vary concur¬ 
rently, or by utilizii^ a sufficiently large number of characters to 
minimiz e subjectivity. 


Calamus omatus van philippinensis. Limorafi, rattan. 











































































Ranina ranina (female). KurachOf edihle frog crab. 
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In actual practice, these activities usually progress together 
and are not necessarily separated by the practicing taxonomists. 

TAXONOMIC METHODS 

Descriptive method. This was established by Linnaeus as part 
of his nomenclatural j^stem (binomial) and was designed to 
provide a point of reference for zoological or botanical names. The 
taxonomic description is still an essential part of ihe nomencla- 
tural system, and a description must accompany the proposal of 
names of previously unrecognized taxa. However, the origingl 
description accompanying the proposal of a new scientific name, 
especially at the species level, is rarely sufficiently detailed to 
permit its use as a standard for comparison. As a result, species 
and other taxa must be redescribed to take into account increasing 
knowle{%e. The redescription thus beccan^ an important method 
of communication among taxonomists. Its preparation requires a 
thorou^ knowledge of the group of organisms involved as well as 
familiarity with, and ability to effectively utilize, descriptive ter¬ 
minology. 

Type method. The shortcomings of the descriptive method 
are partMIy offset by the type method, a taxonomic and nomen¬ 
clatural device for providing a fixed reference point for the appli¬ 
cation of scientific names to taxa. As biological nomenclature has 
expanded since its establishment by Linnaeus, there is an ui^ent 
need for fixed points of reference. The first application of the 
type concept involves the names of species, the point of reference 
(type) being die material which the auihor had before him when 
he described a new species, and often also such material as he sub¬ 
sequently added. However, greater precision has become essential, 
and as type specimens have been more ri^dly defined, in some 
cases more than 100 Mnds have been differentiated. These iypes 
■ are in three classes: (a) primary types (including holotypes, allo¬ 
types, paratypes, syniypes and lectotypes), the ori^nal specimens 
used by an author in describing or iUustrating a new species; (b) 
supplemental types (including neotypes and plesiotypes), the 
specimens serving as a basis for descriptions or illustrations which 
supplement or correct knowledge of a previously described 
species; and (c) typical specimens (including topoiypes, metatypes 
and homotypes), specimens of varying degrees of authenticity 
which have not been used in connection with published descript¬ 
ions or illustrations. 
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As r^pggifif'atinna were revised and the number of named 
taxa increased, points of reference for names of collective (group) 
categories became iticreasin^y necessary. This was particularly 
true of generic names, since these often provide the roots for the 
names of hi^er taxa. As a result, the type concept was extended 
to collective categories, the type of a genus being a species, the 
type of a h^er category being a genus. With this development, 
precise rules have been developed in the nomenclatural codes 
governing type designation and type selection. 

PUBLICATION FORMS 

Taxonomic information is pmsented in the form of isolated 
descriptions, revisions of existing classifications, or comprehensive 
monographs. Catalogues provide list of species, usually with cita¬ 
tions of literature and synonyms. Field handbooks are prepared 
for puxpt^es of idenchlcation, 'and faunal works cpvor in a 
technical wa^f the animals of particular regions. 

Taxonomic puMications consist of descriptions, dia^oses, 
keys, synonyms, and diagrammatic representations of toe relation¬ 
ships of taxa. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

The species and its subdivisionst The species, although 
elemental and basic in classification, r e mains a subject of ccntra- 
versy. To some, it is a building block for classification, analogous 
to the cell in an organism or to an atom in a physical system, 
representing a significant level of integration in our univearse. To 
others, the species is an arbitrary stage of evolution, a fixed point 
to attach a name to, or a convenient pigeonhole for filing inform¬ 
ation. As understood by Ray and Linnaeus, species were distinct 
entities in toe local flora and fauna of England and Sweden. Mem¬ 
bers of a species showed individual iramation, males differed from 
females, and some toowed seasonal changes, but hybrids were un¬ 
known or iwe. This resulted in a static species concept and was in 
keeping wilii the toen prevailing idea of “special creation”. 

Early in the 20th century, genetics provided a new concept 
of species based on toe idea of genetic compatibility witoin the 
species and reproductive isolation between different species. Spe¬ 
cies toen were all individuals that could potentially or actuaUy 
share the same gene pod, the populations varying in space and 
time but always in dynamic equilibrium wito toeir environment. 
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Plant species consiat of numerous local forms or ecotypes 
which differ morphdogically and usually also genetically from ad¬ 
jacent types. These forms arise tiizou^ toe influence of local 
climatic or soil conditions. In animals, local populations are like¬ 
wise different and toese ratoer spatially isolated- geopaphical 
races are commonly named as subspecies. The depee of difference 
toat is commonly recognired as nameable is a debatable poiht but 
toe seventy-five-per cent rule is one attempt to an arbitrary 
criterion. If 75% of Ihe individuals witoin a pven population are 
different from toe existing species, the subspecies may be named. 
Species toat break into recognizable subspecies are called “poly- 
t^lc species”. Subspecies are allopatric, living in adjacent areas 
and showing more or le^ complete geographical replacement. 
Hybridization is common at the zones of contact and in plants 
may result in polyploidy or duplication of number of chromo¬ 
somes. Intermediate zones may be just a few feet or may ex¬ 
tend for many miles. Some characters -witoin large populations 
may change padually from one extreme to another (color, body 
wei^t) over thousands of miles. These character padients are 
called dines (Huxley) and are not to be confused wito taxonomic 
categories. Species napies are binomial, consisting of a generic 
designation (Schistosoma) and a specific epitoet (japonicum). 
Subspecies are tiimonial (Paragonanus westermani phitippinus). 

A different species concept is necesary for asexual and 
parthenogenetic forms. The strains of bacteria and viruses and the 
clones in plants are reproductivdy isolated. There is no fiiaon of 
gametes said no mixing of genetic factors. The taxonomic treat¬ 
ment of asexual types varies but forms that differ in constant 
morphological characters or in their reaction to various culture 
media are generally named. O-theis that differ in depee of viru¬ 
lence as determined by the reactions of the host are referred to as 
types or strains. 

Individual variation is characteristic of oi^anisms and is cons¬ 
picuous in bisexual animals. In its rimplest form, variation reflects 
toe mutation in genes and such variants segregate according to 
toe Menddian laws of heredity. However, in the museum, extreme 
variants are not easy to distinguish from species. 

STATUS OP TAXONOMY 

Taxonomy dominated toe field in biolopcal sciences up to a 
century ago. This was a period of great explorations and toe dis- 
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covery of exciting new plants and animals. Then, wiiii the rise of 
physiology, genetics and otiaer experimental sciences, taxonomy 
was looked upon more ^ a source of scientific names than as a 
science in its own ri^t. Gradually, because of the economic im¬ 
portance of plants and animals and the nece^ify for accurate iden¬ 
tifications, this situation has dianged. 

Unfoii-imately ^ there are relatively few positions in the w odd 
devoted to pure taxonomy. There is a need for most efficient use 
of its limited manpower for ttie accomplishment of its enormous 
task. At present, the coverage of groups of plants and animals by 
specialists ^ very uneven, lliere are about 7,000 taxonomists 
working on over a million species of animals. In zoology, 75% of 
taxoQomisls specialize on invertebrates and 25% on vertebrates. 
Twenty per cent are paleontologists and 1/3 are entomolo^sts 
(Blackwelder). In the Philippines, we are a handful, needless to 
mention mem, since most are known to you; some are members of 
this Association. 

In tile United States, the National Science Foundation has 
administered a fier-si^ted and broadly based program for tiie sup¬ 
port of sound taxonomic work. This hM resulted in more and 
better taxonomic studies and increased recognition of taxonomy 
by its sister disciplines. 

CHALLENGE OF TAXONOMIC RESEARCH 

At tile present time, it can be said that the broad contribu¬ 
tions of bidogied dassificalioti in developed countries have been 
worked out. In most groups, tiie pioneer stage is over and taxono¬ 
mists are no longer preoccupied wifli mere naming of new forms, 
thou^ much of this remains to be done, particulariy in this 
country. 

Experimental taxonomy has already advanced (especially in 
entcHuology) and is contributing magor evidence to evdution- 
aiy theory. Gytolf^cal, serdogical, biochemical, and other tech¬ 
niques are adding to the precision of taxonomic interpretation. At 
the synthetical level, phylogenetic research is approaching closer 
to its goal of a true picture of the course of evdutdon with the 
mass of hew evidence from paleontology, experimental embryo¬ 
logy, comparative biochemistry, compaative biochemistiy, com- 
parative ecology and. of course, zoogeography. 

Biochemists have quieldy leamed on their own the basic 
Micient laws hf systematics. Althou^ the biochemical eharactsr 
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is only a part of the supporting data for discrimination, every 
taxonomic character is potentially important. 

As a result, taxonomy stands at mid-2(Hh century as one of 
the most challenging fields of biology. In the proceedings of an 
International Conference cm Systematic Biology conducted at the 
University of Michigan, organized by no less than systematists of 
note, included in the summary of the Conference, in the words 
of Kaplan (1965) is this: .. that the use of new hiochemical 
procedures will not supercede the classical phylogenetic and taxo¬ 
nomic studies but will add quantitative parameters for use together 
with the classical approach, Specifiic problems that the classical 
methods cannot resolve be solved by the comparative enzyme 
technique ... Perhaps, in years to come, investigators utilizing 
both classical and molecular approaches will be able to clarii^ 
the intricate mechanisms involved in evolutionary changes and in 
the ongin of new species”. Numerical taxonomy remains as an¬ 
other activity in the future. 

Substantia] progress has been made in the or^mization and 
support of taxonomy during the past decade. There is a Society 
for Systematic Zoology based in the United States. The National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) has supported my efforts for 13 years, 
ei^t of which were with the cooperation of the Smithsonian ins¬ 
titution. In this country, financial support has also been extended 
to me over the years by the Office of Research Coordination, 
University of the Philippines, the National Research Council of 
the Philippines (NRCP), the Philippine Coundl for Agricultural 
Resources Research and Development (PCARRD). The Associa¬ 
tion of Systematic Biologists of the PhUippmes may be-consictered 
a beacon to the progress of systematics in this country. The facili¬ 
ties of the Natural Science R^earch Center (NSRC) have been for 
the past few years available without charges. The new policy of 
the Natural Science Research Center to charge PSOO.OO per room 
occupied, not to mention the rentals of refiigerators, air 
conditioners, microscopes, etc. with equitable chains, limit 
the activities of some researchers. 

“In bioic^, as It is in the physical sciences, and as it oug^t 
to be when administrators deal with serious biological problems 
which confront us, the first essential is to know what you are 
talking about". That is one of the very reasons for the importance 
of taxonomy and systematics. 

o o o O o o o 
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THE ASSOCIATION OP SYSTEMATIC BIOLOGISTS OF 
THE PHILIPPINES (ASBP) 

RaUvtide 

Systematica is on® of the oldest and most impoitant bran¬ 
ches of biciogy today. It is the most interdisciplinary of all the 
bidogical Kiences. It includes cataloguing of all life forms, an 
analysis of evolutionary diversification at all levels of biological 
nT gpniMti nTi and the mechanisms responsible for the dive^ly. 

Of the estimated 12,000 plus species of plants and about 
60,000 species of animals in the coun^, many have not yet been 
(tescribed and classified. Some of these are oi immediate impor¬ 
tance to manMnd, Some of the results of sysfcematic-tasonomic 
research sire now evident in the new food, fuel .and. medicine of 
fungal, bacterial, plant and animal origin, and in materials useful 

inpestmanagement, disease control,landscagHi^and constiuction. 

Givei the tignificance of systematic Wology, its financial 
support base is surprisin^y nil. Many important systematic efforts, 
both individual and cooperative, ate not even supported at 
present. The problem is serious considering the diversity of exper¬ 
tise mquiredi to perform such a basic task as the accurate inventory 
of the flora and fiuna of even a modest tract of land. 

Hiere are only few undergraduate and even fewer graduate 
students mqoiii^ in systematic bidiogy today. Probably, this is 
due to the that students do not find a bri^t future in the 
ptrofesrion — a view which theuld be (hanged tibrou^ proper 
an(i encouiagemeat by the practicing systonatists of 
tile country today. 

Systonatic biology h*^ evolved several times in several sub- 
disaplin*^. Today, despite its past achievanents and its promise 
for the future, it remains a hi^y fragmented fidd. In the Pb^p- 
pines there are about 200 individuals committed to oi^^anisn- 
t^eardh in more than 20 puMic and private institutions. 

The Association 

The ASBP is a natimal, ntm-profit, scmntific ox^nization 
establitiied in January, 1983 to promote and stimulate r^^rch, 
and tmining in systematic Mology in the Philippine, 
to foster closer ties among systematic biologists, to disseminate 
infdrmation <hi pxi(xrities, needs and trends in ^stematics, to 
provide represaatation of tire aystematics ctminunity in govem- 
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ment and private sectors of the Philippine society, and to locate 
public and private soured of support for systematics research. 

The ASBP was formed by a group of 15 charter members 
coming from various institutions in tire country after several or- 
^uiizational meetings held at the National Museum and at the Uni¬ 
versity of the Philippines at L<3S Banos, Laguna and at Diliman, 
Quezon City. 

Members, are classified into five categories: honorary, re¬ 
gular, associate, hobbyist, and institutional. A Membership Com¬ 
mittee determines the membership category of each applicant 
based on his qualifications. Honorary raembers are selected on the 
basis of their outstanding contributions to Philippine systematic 
biology. Honorary membeitiiip is by invitation cody. Begular 
members are stetive Filipmo ^stematists who have at least one (1) 
published taxonomic paper within the past five (5) years, or with 
one taxonomiosystematic research in progress. A^ciate members 
are systematists with no publication in the past five years, profes- 
sionsds in the supportive fields of systematic biology, and students 
interested in systemctic biology. Hobbyists are field colleetors, 
illustrators, or preparators of biological specimens. Institutions 
supportive of the goals of ASBP may be invited or many apply as 
institutional members. 

Annual membership dues axe as follows: 

Regular ...... 

Associate .... 

Hobbyist . 

IhstitutLonal . ... 

Activities of ASiBP 

~ A regular Newsletter to be circulated to all members 
and interested individuals and institutions. The News¬ 
letter will cover feature articles, announcements, research 
reports, e tc. It may be sold to non-members at a minimal 
cost to be fixed by Board of the Association. 

— An Annual Convention and Meeting of members tiiall be 
held on (he last Saturday of May, 

Seminars, symposia, workshops and exhibits relating to 
systematic biolc^ may be held occasionally at various 
places. 

" Support of individual or term research projects in sys- 
' tematic ha<dogy, or indorsement of said projects to 

funding agencies. 


. PIOO.OO 
50.00 
30.00 
. 500.00 
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— Field training in botanical-zoological collection, cuiation 
and management of biolc^cal specimens for teachem, 
researchers and students, and other training coumes in 
systematic biology. 

— Recognition of outstanding Filipino systematic biolo- 
^sts. 

— Publication of technical papers in systematic biology. , 

The Systematic Biologists of the Philippines Foundation, Inc. 

In order to raise and man£^ funds to support systematic 
biology in the country, the Sysfemotie Biologists of the Philip¬ 
pines Foundation, Incorporated was organized and is now being 
re^stered with the Securities and Exchange Commission. This is a 
non-stock, non-profit organization composed of the 15 original 
incorporators of ASBP. The Foundation hopes to attract the 
attention and sympathy of local and forei^i supportera of system¬ 
atic bidogy in order for ASBP to meet its objectives. 
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CONS'nTUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OK HVHTEMA I It 
BIOLOGISTS OF THE PHtLlPPlNEH 


PREAMBLE: We^ the systamatac blologiete of the I’tvlUppifw^i., 
recc^iizing fee need to consolidate out efforts to tw’hir'W* 
our professional goals and aspirations through the adoption 
of effective strategies for the advancement of BystematlcLi 
and the dissemination of its relevance to the public, do 1< r. 
by bind ourselveB into an ASSOCIATION OP SYSTEMATH' 
BIOLOGISTS OP THE PHILIPPINES, and ordain and pi - 
mu^te this Constitution. 

ARTICLE I - NAME AND OBJECTIVES 

Section li The association shall be known as the ASSOC IA 
TION OF SYSTEMATIC BIOLOGISTS OP THE PHIMP 
PINES. The official acronym ^all be ASBP. 

Secticn 2. The objectives of the Association are: 

A. To promote and stimulate research, education anH 
training in systematic biology in the country. 

B. To foster cIosEfr ties among systematic biologists and 
to disseminate information on priorities, needs and 
trends in the systematics communily. 

C. To provide representation of the systematics commu 
nity in government and private sectors of the Philip¬ 
pine society, and to locate public and private sources 
of support for systematics research. 

Section 3. The Association shall be non-stock, non-profit. 
ARTICLE H - MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Membership shall be throu^ invitation or appli¬ 
cation. 

Section 2. Members ^all be classified into five categories: 

honorary, regular, associate, hobbyist, and institiitlonal. 
Section 3. The status of all members, except the honorary 
and the institutional, shall be reviewed and reclassified 
every thrae* years firom the date of membership. 

Section 4. A Membership Committee shall determine the 
membership category of each applicant based on his^er 
qualifications. The Committee shall recommend the 
membertiiip category for each applicant to the Govern¬ 
ing Board for final approval. 

Section 5. Applicants iSiall be informed of their membership 
category not later than a ratintii before the. start of the 
Annual National Conventibn of the Association. 
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Section 6. Applications for memberdiip shall be sutanitted 
not later than throe (3) months before the Annual 
National Convention. 

Section 7. Membership Categories 

A. Honorary Members 

1. Honorary memberdiip shall be by invitation, 
upon the recommendation of the Membertiiip 
Committee. 

2. Honorary members shall be selected on the basis 
of their outstanding contributions to the advance¬ 
ment of Philippine systematics. 

3. Honorary members shall enjoy all the ri^ts and 
privileges provided for in the constitution except 
tile ri^t to vote md to hold offices and comniilr 
tee meraberatiips. 

B. Regular Members 

1. Regular members shall be active Filipmo taxpno- 
mists-systematists who have at least one (1) pub¬ 
lished taxonomic paper witiiin the past five (6) 
years or witii one taxonomic research in progress. 

2, Regular members without publications every five 
(5) years beginning on the date of their admission 
to the Association shall be considered “inactive 
regular members” by the Governing Board upon 
recommendation of the Membership Committee. 
Restoration to “active” status shall be upon 
recommendation of the Membership Committee. 

3.. Only active regular members tiiall enjoy all the 
T-i gh tjt and privileges provided for in the constitu¬ 
tion. 

C. Associate Members 

1. Associate members shall be students and profes¬ 
sionals in tile supportive fields of systematic 
biology. 

2. Associate members shall enjoy all the rights and 
privileges provided for in the constitution except 
the ri^t to vote and hold elective positions. 

D. Hobbyists 

1. Field collectors, illustrators, or preparators of 
biological specimens may qualify under the cate- 

. gory- 

2. Members of this category diall enjoy all the ri^ts 
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and nri^vOeges provided for in the conititutton 
except the ri^t to vote and hold elective poet- 
tions. 

E. Institutional Members 

1, Any public or private institution supportive of 
the goals of the Association may be invited nr 
may apply for institutional membership. 

2. Institutional members shall be entitled to repre¬ 
sentation in the activities of the Association. 

ARTICLE HI - GOVERNING BOARD AND OFFICERS 

Section 1. The Governing Board shall be composed of the 
officers duly elected Menially by the active mgular mem¬ 
bers. 

Section 2. The officers of the Association shall be a Freai- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, Business Manner, and Press Relations Offi¬ 
cer. 

Section 3. The immediate past President of the Association 
shall be Ex-officio member of the Governing Board 
without voting power. 

ARTICLE rv - FUNDS AND DUES 

Section 1. Funds of the Association shall be controlled and 
administered by the Governing Board. 

Section2. Dues shall be set up by the Governing Board, 
subject to tihe approvd of tiie Association at the Annual 
Meting. 

Section 3. AH members, except honorary, who fail to pay 
the dues for two (2) consecutive years automatically for¬ 
feit their membership. Restoration to membership tiiali 
be upon payment of back dues. 

ARTICLE V - PUBLICATIONS 

Section 1. The Association shall maintain at least one (1) 
official publication which shall be circulated to all 
members. 

Section 2. Subscription rates shall be as prescribed by the 
Board. 

ARTICLE VI - COMMITTEES 

Section 1. Standing committees shall be created by the 
Governing Board. 

1.1 The Membertiiip Committee shall consist of the 
Vice-President as chairman and two (2) active 
regular members who are not officers. 
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1.2 Other standing committees shall be constituted as 
needed. i 

Section 2, Officers and standing committee members shall 
have the same tenure of office. 

Section 3, Ad hoc eommittees ^all be constituted as needed. 

ARTICLE VII - MEETINGS 

Section 1. The Governing Board shall meet on the first 
month of every quarter on a date set by the Board. 

Section 2. A majotrity shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. Special meetings may be called when necessary. 

ARTICLE Vin — ANNU.4L CONVENTION 

Section 1. The Amiual Convention tiialPbe held on the last 
Saturday of May. 

Section 2. A ms^ority of the regular members shidl cons¬ 
titute a quorum, 

ARTICLE DC — RATIFICATION AND AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This Constitution shall take effect upon mtifica- 
tion by all members pment. 

Section 2. Proposed amendments shall be presented to 
the Board for consideration two (2) months before the 
Annual Convention and shall be ratified by at least two- 
thirds of the regular membem present in the Annual 
Convention, 
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ARTICLE I - NAME AND ADDRESS 

Section 1, The name of the Association dial! be ASSOCIA¬ 
TION OP SYSTEMATIC BIOLOGISTS OE THE PHILIP¬ 
PINES. 

Section 2. 'Die official address of the Association sh^l be 
The National Museum, Executive House Bldg,, P. Burgos 
St, Manila, PMUppines. 

ARTICLE H - FEES AND ANNUAL DUES 

Section 1. The annual menibersh%) dues shall be: • 


A. Regular member PIOO.OO 

B. Associate member ........... 50.00 

C. Hobbyist .................. 30.00 

D. Institutional .. 500.00 


Section 2. The annual dues shall apply from May 1 to April 
30 of the following (fiscal) year, 

A RTICLE ra “ CONTROL OF FUNDS 

Section 1. Funds of file Association 'shall be deposited in 
a bank. 

Section 2. Funds withdrawn by tlia Treasusei and Busina 
Manager shall bear the written approval of the President. 

Section s. An annual, duly audited, financial report shall 
be presented at the Annual Convention. 

ARTICLE rv - ELECTIONS 

Section 1. Prc^y voting shall not be allowed. 

Section 2. Only regular members in good standing may 
vote and hold elective position. 

Se tion 3. Officers shall be determined by plurality of votes 
during the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE V - PUBLICATIONS 

Section 1. The Association shall issue a regular newsletter 
andfor other publications. 

Section 2. Technical publications shall be under an Editorial 
Board which shall be constituted by the Governing Board. 

Sections. Members of the Editorial Board titall receive 
. honorarium to be fixed by ihe Gov®mmg Board. 
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ARTICLE VI - DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The Prudent ^ail preside over all meetings 
of the Association and the Board, md shall supervise all 
the activities of the Association. He shall perform such 
other duties as are ordinarily inherent in the Office of the 
President. 

Section2. The Vice-President shall assist the President in the 
perfonnance of his duties, and shall perform the powers 
and duties of the President in his absence or incapacita¬ 
tion. He shall-sen’e as Chairman of tiie Membership Com¬ 
mittee. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of the funds 
and property of the Association. He shall keep record of 
all receipts and expenditures of the Association, prepare 
financial statements, and perform such other duties as the 
President or the Board may assign him. 

Section 4. The Secretary diall keep a record of the minutes 
of all the meetings of the Association and of the Board. 
He shall give notice of all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board. He shall perform such duties as are custom¬ 
arily inherent in the Office of the Secretary. 

Section 5, The Assistant Secretary shall assist in the per¬ 
formance of duties of the Secretary. 

Section 6. The Business Mana^r shall eervc as the manager 
of tlie Association. He shall implement the decisions, 
policies, and instructions of the Board or of the President. 

SecHon 7. The Press Rdations Officer ^all be responsible 
for dissemmating infonnation to the puKic on matters 
concerning the activities of the Association, and perform 
other duties inherent in the Office of Press Relations 
Officer. He idiall be responsible idso for tiie publication of 
the Association’s Newi^tter. 
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me BIOLOGY IN im: 

Quintin L. Klntanar** 

0£fi<»rs and Members of the Association of Sytteittl 
Biologists of the Philippines, Distinguished Guests, Ladiet Ifid^ 
Gentlemen, Good morning. 

First of all, I would like to publicly thank the organizen fot 
inviting me to your general meeting. I consider it a great honor (O 
have been chosen as guest speaker on this occasion, and ai 
inducting officer of the first set of officers and m^bers of tha 
Association. 

Systematic Biology is not new of course in the Philippines! 
As early as the Spanish Era, work began on the ident^cation, 
classification, ^d inventory of our rich fiora and fevuna. The 
tempo of taxonomic work went into hi^er gear during the Ame¬ 
rican Regime in the Bureau of Science and in various academic ins¬ 
titutions, both government and private, and wesk has continued 
to this very day. The quality and importance of these pioneering 
studies is shown by the fact that the workers have been recognized 
both here and abroad. Systematic biologists are well represented 
in the ranks of academicians and national scientists of the National 
Academy of Science and Technology (NAST). 

I believe the symposium later this morning will review and 
assess the past and the present, and suggest directions and plans 
for the future in both Systematic Botany and Systematic Zoology 
in our country. I shall not be so presumptuous as to tell you what 
and how to do your systematics work. You are the experts and I 
am but a scientific “kibitzer”. But perhaps from my perspective, I 
can give some ideas on where we would like to go. 

In general, the NSTA sees science and technology as crucial 
inputs to oiir national development. We believe that science and 
technr^ogy is not only a prerequisite but is the very essence of 
modernization. Therefore, we need to build up our capability in 
science and technology. This was the rationale for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of S & T ^stem of the country Ihrou^ Executive Order 784, 
so that we accelerate the build up of this S & T capability, hasten 
the process of modernization, and enhance socio-economic 
development, ultimately to redound to the improvanent of the 
quality of life of our people. 

dcij7«ffid duiing the A5BF Genetal MsetbiK. Iwliictioii of (XBoui aiid 
Memhen, nl Synpotbat the Nttiimal Museum. Septembor 17, IMS, 
Diteetot-Oflliisral, NSTA. 
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As you may loiow, witii fhe issuance of £.0. 784, a Natioiial 
Science and Technology Authority (NITTA) has been created 
^rtuch has four o^anic S & T Councils, Philippine CouncU for 
A0icaltiire and Resources Research and Development (PCARRD), 
PhUippine Council for Health Researdi and Devdopment 
(FCHRD), Phihi^iijne Council for Industry and Energy Research 
and Devdc^ment {FCIERD), and National Research Council of 
the Philippines (NRCP). The first three councils are for applied 
research and devdopment in their respective sectors, while NRCP 
is the Council for basic research and basic sciences induding the 
social sciences and Ihe humanities where they interface with 
sciences and technology. These councils are responsible for 
p lanning and formulating policies, and for supporting, monitoring 
and evaluating scientific and technolo^cal activities for their 
respective sectors. 

Systematic Biology being a basic science would fall under the 
NRCP, but this does not mean tiiat no ^stematic biological work 
miy be supported by the other councils if this forms pari of a 
priority prc^ram or project in their sector. For instance, I can see 
that PCARRD in its Agricultural R & D program may need the ser¬ 
vices of plant and animal taxonomists, while PCHRD may need 
the help of systematics specialists in their study of parasites and 
microorganisms. Even Industry and Enei^ may re<iuire the service 
of systematics specialists as was demonstrated when they were 
confronted with microbiolc^cal contamination of the cocodiesel 
fud. 

Beyond the S & T Councils, there have been new initiatives 
by way of the establishment of educational and research institu- 
ticns. Particularly relevant to your concern is the recent establish¬ 
ment of 6 centers of Excellence in the Basic Science, two of 
which, the Institute of Bidogical Sciences at UPLB, and the 
Naturd Sciences RdBearch Institute in UJ*. Diliman, would have 
great interest to systematic biology. The strengthening of the 
systematic biology program of these Institutes would require the 
services and contributions of the experts and specialists, many of 
whom ate members of your Association, 

I see the organization of the ASBP as most timdy, Althou^ 
in the past decades devdopment in the discipline of taxonomy has 
been overshadowed by tremendous developments in experimental 
biology, molecular Mology, and genetic engineering. It has been 
realized of late that to order to study any living oi^anism, one 
must start with its identity, classification and characterization. 
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With the advances in instrumentation and biochemtoti i 
new tools and ^proaches to systematic biology him 
availaNie and await the imj^ative acientiats who can ni 
deeper and use new information to their systematic! wovk. 

The systematics work, including inventory aii«i dotkottOQ, 
becomes even more urgent now because of tiie rapid rate it whicftl 
ecosystems especially in the tropics are being affected by nan^i 
developmental activities, usually leading to impoverishmonk and ax* 
tiiiction of some specdas. 

We need to improve our national reference collection of 
plants and animals, and we need to define the roles of the various 
institutions both government and private to this effort. This must 
include a fuller knowledge and bettor understanding and manaffs- 
ment of our aquatic and marin e biological resources. Also impor* 
tant are our cultere collections of microorganisms. The institu¬ 
tions to do these various essential tasks to systematic biology must 
be identified, so that they can be supported. Human resource 
development through graduate programs and research needs to bo 
enhanced, including special programs that would allow study- 
visits or training for both experienced and young workers to 
research institutions both here and abroad. 

I therefore congratulate you for your initiative to organizing 
yourselves into the Association of ^stematic Biolo^sts of the 
Philippines and wish you success to your undertakings in this most 
s^ificant field of science. 

Thank you and good day. 
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1988 ASBP Hffljorary Membership for Cendana, Nemenzo, Qui- 
#iTHhiTig , Vdascpiez. — The Association of Systematic Biologists 
of the Philippines, during its FirstAnnual Meeting on 17 Septem¬ 
ber 19^ at the Philippine National Museum» conferred Honorary 
Membership to four Filipino pioneers in Philippine Systematic 
Biolc^: Dr. Silvetio M. Cendana, for ^lis wcorlffi on applied and 
basic Entomology; Dr. Francisco Nemenzo, Sr., for his research^ 
on Philippine corals; Dr. Eduardo A. Quisumblng, for his studies 
on Philippine vascular plants wilh emphasis on orchids, as well as 
for his leadership in the post-war rehabilitation of the Philippine 
National Herbarium; and Dr. Gregorio T. Vdasquez, for his contri¬ 
butions to Philippine Phycology, especially in the taxonomy of 
blue-green algae. The nomination to honorary membership was 
made by the Membership Committee and approved by the Board 
of Directors. 

I. J. Dogma, Jk, R, Dela Pas, G. Trono, Jr, 

Sc^ Fun^ in a Mangrove Forest at Fagbilao, Quezon Province — 
bdations by F.R. Uyenco and M.P. Follosco yielded 1,175 
isolates in 41 genera, 10 families, and four classes. Majority of 
the isolates belonged to Fonn-class Deuteromyeetes (Fungi bn- 
perfecti). Oomycetous, zygomycetous and ascomycetous isolates 
occurred in low frequ^cies. Basidiomycetes were not encountered. 

F.R. Uyeneo 

Petroleum -u tilizing Bacteria &om La Union Coast — Three 
hundred and fourteen isolates of bacteria utilizing petroleum were 
(Stained from waters along the coast of La Union province. These 
belonged to 10 genera and 10 families. The Peeudomonas group 
constituted 39% of the folates. Other isolates were members of 
Micrococaceae, Enterobacteriaeeae, Bacillaceae, Cytophagaceae, 
Actinomycetaceae, Neisseriaceae, Nocardiaceae, Vibrionaceas and 
the Arfhro&flcfer group. 

F.R. Uyenco 

ASBP Asst. Sec. Attends Seed Course in New York — William 
Sm. Gruezo, Asst. Sec. of ASBP, attended the 3-week course 
Seed Physiology, & Seed Handling in Genebanks at Comril Univer- 
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sity’s New York State Agricultural Experimotit htati-in (NYHAR8) 
in Geneva, New York, U.S.A. The course was held hroai ilh 
to 26th August 1983 and was sponsored by die InUmslIonal 
Board for Plant Genetic Resources (FAO-UN, Home, Italy) aii<l 
the Depairtment of Vegetable and Seed Sciences, NYSAEH, CiMruaU 
University. 

Prof. Gruezo is on the faculty of the Systematic! Lalmraltiry, 
and Head, Publication & Extension Office, Institute of Biolofftcal 
Sciences (IBS), UPLB; Curator, Mycoio^cai Herbarium. UPliB 
Museum of Natural History; Study Leader, National Plant GeiuiUt' 
Resources Laboratory, Institute of Plant Breeding, UPLB; and (.’Ir 
dilation Manager, KalUtasan, The Philippine Journal of Biol<>gy. 

1. J. Dogma. Jr 

National Research Council of the Philippines Donates PS.Ono to 
ASBP -The Association received a P3,000 - donation ftoic tii« 
NRCP. .The money was used to finance the publication of liu» 
newsletter and printing of hand-out materials given tq mamlHTn 
during the First General Meeting, Induction of Officers mtd 
Members, and Symposium of AS^ last 17 September 

D.A. Madutbi 

Butterfly Color and Behavior Patterns, wilh Emphasis on AJloiia- 
trie Batesian and Muellieri^ Mimicry — This was the topir* 
discussed by Dr. Benjamin H. Landing, M.D,, A.B., Entomology, 
Harvard, and Pathologist-in-Chief and Professor of Pathology A 
Pediatrics, School of Medicine, University of Southern Califomin. 
Los Angeles, during a lecture last 8 November 1983 at the Master! 
Hall of the Philippine National Museum. The lecture was cospun 
sored by ASBP, the National Museum, and tiie National Research 
Council of the Philippines. 

jD.A. Madultit 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

From Kalfkasan ^ The Philippine Journal of Bicdogy, P.O. Box 
361, University of the Philippmes at Los Banos, College, Laguna 
3720. 

Vasculm- Flora of Afouref Makilihg and Yieinity (Luzon: Philip¬ 
pines), Part 1. Pancho, J.V. Kalikasan, The Philippine Journal 
of Biology, Supplement No. 1, 31 March 1983. 476 p. ISSN 
0115-0553. Hardbound (60-lb boolqiaper) — Philippines, PSOO.OO; 
foreign, US$30.00. Softbound (newsprint) (Available only tor use 
in the Philippines) — PIOO.OO. Price includes handling and mailing 
(surface) cost. 

The Supplement covers the first of a four-part series which is 
the culmination of the author’s work for over 15 years to docu¬ 
ment the diverse flora of Mornit MakUing, a well-known and typi¬ 
cal Philippine rainforest mountain in Luzon. Fart 1 includes a 
general inixoduction to the geolc^, climate, soil, flora, fauna, and. 
political and scientific history of Mount Maldling and environs; 
keys to identification; descriptions of families, genera, species and 
varieties; over 100 plats of origphal line drawings of representative. 
species and varieties; world and Philippine distiibulions; up-to- 
date nomenclature, common names used in the PhUippines, and 
citations of herbarium materials for each species; and indes^ to 
scientific names and common names. 

Vascular Flora ... is destined to be a new landmark in 
Philippine botany. And it is long-overdue, for there has been no 
other m^or work of its kind in the country sinca E.D. Merrill’s 
prewar classics ^ A Flam of Manibt (1912) and An Enumeration 
ofPhiKppine Flowering Plants (4 vols., 1923-26). 

Philippine Aquatic Weeds. J.V. Pancho. EPJBAB 5(1): 36-91 
(1976). Special reprint, with added table of contents and index. 
Paperback. Limited copies. Postpaid surface mail. PhUippines, 
P20.00; foreign, US$3.00. 

Abstract. Thirty-nine species of vascular and non-vascular 
aquatic weeds are recorded for the Philippines. Keys to fami¬ 
lies, genera and species, descnpaons, illustrations, local names, dis¬ 
tribution, and information on ecology ate presented. 

Plants Poisonous to Lw^oek in the PhUippines. J.V. Pancho. 
KPJBAR 12(3); 193-284 (198^. Special reprint. PsgierbBCk. 
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LlmiU^d c;opi«(s. PoMipuid surtuct* mail. Pliilippini’H, PIOO.OO; 
foreign IIS$3.00. 

Abstract. A treatise on two specios of mushroomH and fifty- 
ei^t of vascular plants poisonous to livestock in the Phillppinw 
is presented. For each species are given the following: Kwntific 
name, common name(s), deseription, illustration, habitat, distri¬ 
bution, poisonous principle, toxic plant part, animals affected, and 
toxicity symptoms, 

Frnm the Philippine National Museum, Executive House 
Burgos St, Manila 


Zoological papers 

No. 5. Survey of Class Ophiuroidaa in Ta^abas Bay. 

Alejandro K, de Celis ... PIB.IM) 

No. 6. Inventory of the Littoral Fauna of Tayabas Bay 

(Crustacea: Stomatopoda). Benato Garcia ..... Ib.lMl 
No. 7.Survey of Class Demospongiae in Tayabas Bay. 

' Eodolfo A. Caberoy.% ... 2t» ‘*b 

No. 8. Shallow Water Sderactinians. Rogalio Rivera ... Ib.iMi 
No. 9.Polychaetous Annelids. Virgilio Palpal-Latoc ... 

No. 10.Simplified Taxidermy. Eogelio Sison ......... 15.110 

No. ll.Polychaete Worms. V. Palpal-Latoc & 

P. Gonzales . . . ..... 9-00 

No. 12. A Primer on Sponges. R. Caberoy & H. Tahil .. 16.00 

No. IS.Echinoderm Fauna. Alejandro de Celis. 26.00 


Botanical papers 

No. 2. A Collection of Mosses from LubangIdands, 

Mindoro, Philippines. Romualdo del Rc^ario 

& Gerard L. Penecilla.... 15.00 

No. 3. Moss Endemism in fee Philippmes. R.M. del Rosario 

& G. Penecilla .. 16.00 

— Moss Flora of fee National Botanic Garden. 

R.M. del Rosario ... 25.00 

— Study of Philippine Marine Red Algae, 

Paciente Cordero, Jr..... 30.00 
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ASiOCIATlON OF SYSTCMATIC BIOLOGISTS OF THE I‘l|ILIKWNIiS. 

MEMBERSHIP ROLL, AS OF SEPTEMBER 17,1983 

Uononcy 

CENDASA, SILVERIO, Department of Enttmiology, University of the 
Philippines at Los Bafios, College, L^una 

NEMENZO, FRANCISCO, 12 C.S, Rosal Street, Lahug, Cebu Ci^ 

QUISUMBISG, EDQUARDO, UJ. Village, Quezon City 

VELASQUEZ, GREGORIO T., Department of Botany, University of the 
Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 

Regular 

ABECIA, CECILIA P., Departmentof Entrandogy, Universty of the Philip¬ 
pines at Los Baflm, College, Laguna 

ADBLFUIN, DELIA, Botany DivMon, National Museum, Executive House 
Bldg., P. Burgos Street, Manila 

AGUILAR, NORMA 0.*, Department of Botany, Uruvenaty of the Philip¬ 
pines at Los Bahos. College, Laguna 

AJON, ESTER C., Natural Science Research Center, Univeraty of the Philip¬ 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City 

ALAGAR, ROMUALDO E., National Museum, Executive House Bldg^ P. 
Burgos Street, Manila 

ALCALA, ANGEL C., Biology Department, SiDiman University, Dumaguete 
City 

ALCALA, LAWTON C,, Marine Laboratory, SiBiman University, Dum^ete 
City 

AMOROSO, VICTOR B., Central Mindanao University, Musuan, Bukidnon 

BALTAZAR, CLARE R *, Department of Entomology, University of the 
Philippines at Los Banos, College, Laguna 

BULALACAO, LOLITA J., Botany Dmaon, National Museum, Executive 
House Bldg., P. Burgos Street, Manila 

CABANBAN, ANNABEL S., Marine Laboratory, Silliara Universi^, Duma¬ 
guete City 

CABRERA, JAIME J,, National Museum, Executive House Bldg., P. Burgos, 
Street, Manila 

CABEROY, RODOLFO A,, National Museum, Executive Houw Bldg., P. 
Burgos Street, Manila 

CALILUNG, VENUS*, Department of Bittomology, University of the 
Phihppihes at Los Banos, College, Laguna 

CALUMPONG, HILCONIDA P., Biology Department, Silliman University, 
Dumaguete City 

CANTORIA, Magdalena DELA CUESTA. CoUege of pharmacy, L'ph'er- 
sity of the Philippines. EKIiman, Quezon City 
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CO, LEONARDO L., Clieslcore, 393 Magsaysay Avenue, Baguio t iiv 

CONLU, PRUDENCIA V,*, College of Fisheries, University of lire Plnlip- 
pines, Diiiman, Quezon CiD' 

CORDERO, FACIENTE A. ’ JR.*, National museum. Executive House Bldg,, 
P. Burgos Street, Manila 

DE CELiS, ALEJANDRO K-, National Museum, Executive House Bldg.. 
P. Burgos Street, Manila 

DEL ROSARIO, ROMUALDO M.*, Botany Division, National Museum. 
Executive House Bldg., P, Burgos Street, Manila 

DELA PAZ, REYNALDO*, Department of Zoology, University of the 
Philippines, Diiiman, Quezon City 

CUEVAS, VIRGINIA C., Department of Botany, University of the Pliilip- 
pines at Los BaSos, College, Laguna 

DOGMA, IRINEO J., JR.*, 9-A Saint Mary Street, Cubao, Quezon City 

EDUARDO, SALCEDO L., College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 

FERNANDO, EDWINO S.*, Department of Forest Biological Sciences, 
College of Forestry, University of the Philippines at Los Bafios, College, 
Laguna 

FLORES, MA. AGNES A., Natural Science Research Center, University of 
the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 

GACUTAN, MA. VICENTA C., University of the Philippines in the Visayas, 
Boilo City 

GACUTAN, ROGELIO 0., Aquaculture Department, SEAFDEC. Tigbauan, 
IloUo 

GAPUD, VICTOR*, Department of Life Sciences, University of the Philip¬ 
pines at Los Bafios, College, L^una 

GARCIA, FELICISIMA C., Philippine Women’s University, Pasay Taft, 
Manila 

GARCIA, RENATO G., Zoology Division, National Museum, Executive 
House B1<^.,P. Burgos Street,Manila 

GARCIA, ROLANDO G., Department of Zoology, University of the Philip¬ 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City 

GONZALES, PEDRO*, National Museum, Executive House Bldg., P. Burgos 
Street, Manila 

GRUEZO, WILLIAM, SM.*, Department of Life Sciences, University of the 
Philippines at Los Bafios, College, L^una 

GUTIERREZ, HERMES G.*, National Research Council of the Phffippines, 
Bicutan, Tagujg, Rizal 

LAPIS, AIDA B,, Forest Research Institute, College, Laguna 

LIT, IRENEO L., Department of Entomology, University of the Philippines 
at Los Banos, College, Laguna 
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MADULID, DOMINGO A.*, Botmy Division, National Musemn, Executiw 
House Bldg.j P, Burgos Street, Manila 

MAGALLANES, REGGIE T., Botany Division, National Museum, Executive 
House Bldg., P. Biiigos Street, Manila 

MARTINEZ, MILAGROSA R,, Department of J^otany, University of the 
Philippines at Los Baflos, College, Laguna 

MENDOZA, DEMETRIO Department of Horticulture, Araneta Univer¬ 
sity in Foundation, Victoneta Park, Malabon, Rizat 

PALPAL-LATOC, VIRGILIO S„ National Museum, Executive House Bldg., 
P, Burgos St., Manila 

PANCHO, JUAN V.*, Department of Botany, University of the Philippines at 
los Bafios, College, Laguna 

PAyAWAL, PACIFICO, Department of Botany, University of the Philippines 
at Los Bjmos, College, Laguna 

QUIMIO, TRICITA H., Department of Plant Pathology, University of the 
Philippines at Los Bahos, College, Laguna , 

REYES, STEPHEN G., Department of Entomology, University of tlie PMlip- 
pines at Los Banos, College, Laguna 

RCKERO, MAMERTA, SR., St. Paul College, Gilmore Avenue, Quezon 
City 

RODEROS, REMEDIOS R., Department of Botany, University of thePhilip- 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City 

ROJO, JUSTO P., Forest Products Research & Development institute, Col 
kge. Laguna 

SALGADO, ARTHUR E., Biology Department, De La Salle Univer^ty, 
Taft Avenue, Manila 

SAMARITA, VEHANCIO U., National Museum, Executive House Bldg., P. 
Burgos Street, Manila 

SANIEL, LUISA S., Department of Botany, University of the Philippines, 
Diliman, Quezon City 

SANTIAGO, CLARO M., National Institute of Science & Technology, Pedro 
Gil Street, Manha 

SANTOS, JOSE VERA^, Department of Botany, University of the Philippines, 
Diliman, Quezon City 

TRONO, GAVINO, JR Department of Botany, University of the Philip¬ 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City 

TAN, BENITO C.*, Department of Botany, University of the Philippines at 
Los Banos, College, Laguna 

liYENCO, FLORDELIZ R.*, Department of Botany, University of U^e 
Pliilippines, Diliman, Quezon City 

VARGAS, NERiSSA, Natural Science Research Center, Univeriily of the 
Philippinca, Dilimnn. Ouezori City 
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VENDIVIL, WILFREDO National Museum, Executive House Bldg,, P. Burgos 
St.. Manila 

VILLOSO, ENRICO P., College of Fisheries, University of the PhJippinesm 
the Visayas, Iloilo City. 

VELASQUEZ, CARMEN C., Department of Zoology, University of the 
Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 

YAP, JULIA, SR., Saint Scholastica CoUege, Manila 
ZAFARALLA, MACRINA T., Department of Botany, University of the 
Philippines at Los Banos, College, Laguna 
ZAMORA, CECILIA V., Department of Botany, University of the Philip¬ 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City 

Associate 

ANTONE, MERAB S., Biology Department, Saiiamn Universify, Dumague’ 
te City 

BAGUINON, NESTOR T., Department of Forest Biological Science, Univer¬ 
sity of the Philippines at Los Banos, College, Laguna 
CAOILE, SUSAN S., Univetsiiy of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 
CASTRO, IRMA R., National Institute of Science Sl Technology, Pedro Gil 
Street, Manila 

CRUZ, ROBERT T., National Museum, Executive House Bldg., P, Burgos 
Street, Manila 

DELA CRUZ, ELEANOR S., Natural Science Research Center, University 
of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 
DELOS REYES, MA. ELINOR BARDENAS, Department of Botany, Uni¬ 
versity of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 
EBIDO, LUDIVINA K., College of Pharmacy, University of the Philippines, 
Diliman, Quezon City 

MACABENTA, JOSE PAULINO C., National Institute of Science & Tech¬ 
nology, Pedro Gil Street, Manila 

MENDOZA, MARIETTA P., Forest Research Institute, College, Laguna 
MISA, MARIE FE F., Department of Life Sciences, University of the Philip- 
pines at Los Banos, College, La^na 

NATANAUAN, MELECIO P,, National Museum, Executive House Bldg,, P. 
Burgos Street, Manila 

OCHOA, JORGE ADALBERTO K., Natural Science Research Center, Uni¬ 
versity of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 
PENA. ROSANNA MARIA C , Department of Botany. University of the 
Philippines at Lot Banoi^Collego, Ugum 
REGALADO, JACINTO C., JR., Dtpi^onl of Uft SollWjes, UnlVtfl^ of 
the PhUij>pln«a at Loi BfMlOli Colk|i» jUfUAI 
SAJiSE, NOKMi B^, of Uiil¥4rUiy of (hi 

at Los Ikncia.naillit ypiAi 
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SAMULDE, SALLY M., University of the Philippines at Los B^os, College, 
Laguna 

SAN JUAN, CENON V., College of Veterinary Medicine, University of the 
Philippines, Dfliman, Quezon City 

SERRANO, ESTELLITA T., Department of,life Sciences, University of the 
Philippines at Los Baiios, College, Laguna 
SOLIGAM, ANNALEEC. University of the PhUippinhs at Los Banos, College, 
Laguna 

TABEARAN2A, BLAS R., JR., University of the PhiHppines at Los Baflos, 
College, Laguna 

TAN, MA. AUXILLA M., Natural Science Research Center, University of the 
Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City 

TGRRETA, NERISSA K., Department of Botany, University of the Philip¬ 
pines at Los Bafios, College, Laguna 

VICENCIO, ZOSIMA T., College of Fisheries, University of the PhBippines, 
Diliman, College, Laguna 

VARILLA, REYNALDA L., National Museum, Executive House Bldg., P. 
Burgos Street, Manila 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS, SYMPOSIA, 
CONGRESSES, WORKSHOPS, TRAININGS, 
SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 

Third International Congress of Systematic and Evolutionary Biology. Univer¬ 
sity of Sussex, Breton, U.K., July 4-10, 1985, For information contact: 
ICSEB III Congress Office. 130 Queen’s Road, Brighton, Sussex, U.K. 

XVI Pacific Science Congress. Seoul, Korea, August 20-30, 1987.. For in- 
formation contact: Organizing Committee, XVI Pacific Science Congress, 
K.P.O. Box 1008, Seoul 110, Korea. lel. (02) 733-4478. 

Association of Pacific SystematistS; General meeting to coincide with the XVI 
Pacific Science Congress. Seoul, Korea, Ai^st 20-30,1987. For information 
contact; Dr. S. H. Sohmer, Bishop Museum, P.O. Box 190000-A. Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Second International Legftme Conference. Biology of the Legiiminosae, Mis¬ 
souri Botanical Garden, St. Lwiis, Missouri, U.S.A., June 23-27, 1986. For 
information contact: Dr. J.L. ZaruCchi, Legume Conference Coordinator, 
Missouri Botanical Garden, P.O. B ox 299, St. Lcfuis, Missouri 63166. 
International Symposium on South East Awin Plant Genetic Resources. 
Widya Graha Building, Lembaga Ilmu Penetalinan, Indonesia (LIPl). J1 
Gatot Subroto 10, Jakarta, August 20-24, 1985. For information contact: 
Secretary, Symposium on Soutli East Asian Plant Genetic Resources, c/c 
Lembaga BiologiNational, Jalan Raya Juanda 18, Bogor, Indonesia. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 

Members of ASBP are requested to send in their contributed 
[Hipers such as feature articles, personal news, herbarium rnnl 
Kiuseum news, travel or fellowship grants, research grants, field 
trips, meetings, symposia, training courses, etc. (all pertaining to 
systematic biology) for possible inclusion in the forthcoming 
iKHues of ASBP COMMUNICATION. Non-members may also send 
111 Llieir contributions. 

Address contributions in duplicate to; 

The Editor, ASBP COMMUNICATION 

<'/o Association of Systematic Biologists of die Philippines 
Notional Museum, Botany Division 
I'lxecutive House Bldg., P. Burgos St. 

P.O. Box 2659, Manila 
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